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NOTES AND LITERATURE 
GENERAL BIOLOGY 

The Agassiz Centennial. — On May twenty-seventh the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Louis Agassiz was observed in 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, by a public reunion of his pupils. 
President Dana of the Cambridge Historical Society made the opening 
remarks and presented Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the 
chairman of the meeting. Letters were read from Professors Dall, 
Verrill, Wilder, Holland, Brooks, Ehlers and Bouvier. Professor A. 
L. Lowell spoke of the coming of Agassiz to America at the invitation 
of the Lowell Institute of Boston. Professors Niles and Gray told of 
his influence upon his pupils and over the community. Two poems, 
"The fiftieth birthday of Agassiz" by Longfellow, and "The prayer 
of Agassiz" by Whittier were read by Professor Winter. The meeting 
closed with the short address by President Eliot which is printed in 
full in this number of the Naturalist. 

Commemorative meetings were held in other places. At Barnes 
Hall, Cornell University, Professor Burt G. Wilder delivered an 
address on "What we owe to Agassiz," a portion of which is printed 
in the Cornell Era (vol. 39, pp. 441-446). 

To the younger generation of scientists the attractive and impressive 
personality of Agassiz belongs essentially with the past. Some 
children are still led by an inborn love of nature to hunt the fields and 
ponds for strange creatures, and to bring home small fishes to the 
watering trough. Sometimes they are later found at a school of 
medicine where parental warnings fail to keep their interests within 
the presumably lucrative bounds. Occasionally while quite young 
they are entrusted with important scientific work, — but they do not 
become naturalists. 

It is said that Agassiz's first essay in natural history was a catalogue 
of the plants of the Jura Vaudois ; later he was professor both of geology 
and zoology. "The plan of creation" was not too large a subject for 
a lecture course. The laboratory and the teacher's desk were attractive 
as a means to make known what was gathered from the sea or observed 
on the mountains. At the inauguration of Cornell University in 1868 
Agassiz said, — "I am full of recollections of the Rocky Mountains.. 
I wish this were a fitting time and place to speak of nature, its beauties 
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and its instruction, for I should know then that I was upon my own 
ground." Nature was studied in a large way, and directly, without 
the intervention of collectors and preparators. In this far-reaching- 
knowledge and discerning love of nature, unlimited by class or king- 
dom, Agassiz was a naturalist. But the minute, laboratory method 
of study which he advocated has ended the succession. Given fishes 
to study and one is busy for life; the interest in glaciers, flowers, and 
the plan of creation are lost in the intensive activity of the ichthyologist. 
The love of nature may indeed remain, but the knowledge of nature 
must be narrow or superficial; and the scientist of to-day is far removed 
from the naturalist of the past. 

To retain something of the broader interest has been the purpose of 
this journal. Through its pages many of Agassiz's pupils have cir- 
culated the teachings of natural history, and to spread such knowledge 
was their master's delight. The number for March 1898, contains 
seven articles commemorating the beginning of Agassiz's Harvard 
professorship which "marked a new era in the history of zoology in 
America." To these tributes it is a pleasure to add that of President 
Eliot. 

The Preservation of Native Animals and Plants. — Both in America 
and in Europe the destructive effects of the growth of cities and 
spread of monotonously cultivated areas are receiving earnest at- 
tention. There is also widespread protest against every form of wil- 
ful and needless destruction of animals or plants. Those who feel 
some resentment that the portion of the world in which they live is 
not as attractive as their grandfathers found it, will find signs of 
better times in current literature and activities, a few of which will be 
cited. Beginning with the preservation of mammals we quote as fol- 
lows from H. H. Johnston, in Nature (1907, vol. 76, p. 34). 

"So far back as 1890 a movement began in Great Britain in favour 
of preserving wild life in lands under British control rather than allow- 
ing it to be exterminated by ruthless shooters. To some extent this 
movement was inspired from the United States. The creation of the 
National Park of the Yellowstone district, which was to lead to the 
formation of a 'paradise' for the nearly extinct bison, bears, prongbuck, 
deer, and wolves of central North America, suggested to several sports- 
men-naturalists of Great Britain similar preserves in tropical lands, 
especially in Africa. Of course, long antecedent to that, British 
naturalists had at last induced the State to legislate for the preservation 
of the scanty remains of the British fauna, and although our measures 



